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He remembered a morning under the fig tree when the name 
for the kid had been given to him. The kid was small then 








SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR Rep Cross News 





NOVEMBER, 1932 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH EvetyN HENDERSON 


The November News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Auditorium: 


“The Last Word of a Blue Bird” 
Civics: 

“Roll Call Comes Again” (editorial), “Butterflies for 
Veterans”—Recently the Director of Recreation of the 
Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C., showed the National 
Headquarters staff a response prepared for the Junior 
Red Cross of Allentown, Pennsylvania, which has been 
sending gifts to this hospital for about five years. The 
message from the hospital to the Juniors was a book of 
photographs showing the hospital buildings, grounds and 
activities of patients. It would not always be possible for 
the Directors of Recreation to prepare such tokens of ap- 
preciation for all the groups of Juniors who send things 
to the institution, but it would often be possible for them 
to send a few snapshots to help the Juniors visualize the 
place and the people for whom their gifts are made. If 
your own pupils engage in this activity perhaps a tactful 
hint might be dropped, in the letter of friendly greeting 
with the gifts, that several snapshots would be appreci- 
ated, if it is convenient for the Director of Recreation or 
some of the men to take them. 


Drawing: 
“The Bad Habit Family” 


English Literature and Composition: 
“The Last Word of a Blue Bird,” “Your Correspondence 
Albums” 


Geography: 
France (Brittany)—“A World Record” 


Mexico—“Mexican Woman and Child” (front cover), 
“Pancho’s Goat,” “The Calendar Story” 


Persia—“Song of the Master Mason” 
Other Countries—‘We’re All Members” 


The Bulletin of the Pan American Union (17th & Con- 
stitution Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C.) for Septem- 
ber, 1932, contained an article on “Guatemalan Indians.” 
This may be of interest as a follow-up to the material in 
the JUNIoR Rep Cross NEws for September. 


Health: 
“The Bad Habit Family” 


Nature: 
“Butterflies for Veterans” 


World Citizenship: 
“We’re All Members” 


A Brailled Book for Libraries 


A new Brailled volume for libraries in schools for 
the blind has been announced by Mrs. C. D. Watson. 
It is a selection of stories from a popular children’s 
book ‘‘The Feast of Noél,’’ by Gertrude Crownfield, 
and the Brailled edition sells for the cost price of 
$1.00. The book has been transcribed as a part of 
the senior Red Cross volunteer Braille service, not as 
a Junior project, but Junior Red Cross groups may 
be interested in making a gift of the volume to the 
library in some school for the blind. Orders and 
money should be sent directly to Mrs. Watson, 6 
Woodside Road, Madison, New Jersey. 


At the time this TEACHER’s GUIDE goes to press 
the Christmas card project described in the October 
TEACHER’S GuIDE is still open for any interested 
schools. 


References Valuable for Teachers 


In connection with Book Week, you may be inter- 
ested in getting the new list published by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, entitled Leisure Reading for 
Grades Seven, Eight and Nine. It eontains 132 
pages, has generous illustrations, including some de- 
lightful ones in full-page color, and classifies books 
under types of literature as well as grades. There 
is a section ‘‘Occupations for Leisure Time,’’ one on 
reference books, and a title and author index. The 
price is 20¢ each or, in quantities, 15¢ each. It is 
an inviting pamphlet for a teacher to leave on her 
desk or the reading table, to guide youngsters in 
making a free choice of books. 

The New Era, September, 1932, is made up largely 
of speeches and reports on the sixth world conference 
of the New Edueation Fellowship, at Nice. The 
eighteen hundred delegates in attendance, represent- 
ing fifty-two countries, discussed the deeper aims of 
education. Points of dissension, chiefly as to meth- 
ods of achieving the agreed-on aims, and the more 
vital points of agreement as to these aims, were sum- 
marized in an article by Prof. Harold Rugg, of Co- 
lumbia University. There were also articles by Dr. 
Montessori, Dr. Goodwin Watson, and Helen Park- 
hurst. The magazine, which is published in London, 
may be obtained in the United States from the In- 
ternational News Company, 131 Varick Street, New 
York City. The annual subscription is $2.75, single 
copies 35e. The keynote of the New Education Fel- 
lowship is expressed in an editorial in the ‘‘Outlook 
Tower :”’ , 

“The need of the world is great. Throughout the ages 
those who have offered themselves freely have been used 
for the working out of ends greater than they knew. And 


thus by dedicating ourselves we may do our part in lead- 
ing the world into a new social order.” 


THE ART OF LEARNING. By Walter B. Pitkin. Whittlesey 
House. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 1931. 
$2.50. 


Should you feel intimidated in passing picket lines 
set up by the author, conceal your fright under a 
courageous smile. Remember that you are not one 
of the enemies warned off—not a sappy soul making 
wishes on a passing load of hay, nor a pedant suck- 
ing dried orange skins of the past. When the sentry 
roars ‘‘Who goes?’’ reply firmly, ‘‘A friend,’’ and 
then step in and pillage for what you’ve come after. 
If you are shy about your own capacity for learning, 
if you feel too middle-aged or too busy, if your per- 

(Concluded on page 4) 








Developing Calendar Activities for November 


A Classroom Index of Activities 


+o will find suggestions for activities of use in 
the following studies: 


Civies and Social Service: 

Friendly gifts to old peoples’ homes. Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, Juniors reported sending quilt pieces to an old 
ladies’ home. It may be that some groups of elderly 
people will be glad to share in reconditioning garments 
or in knitting for children. 

Red Cross Roll Call (See the October TEACHER’S GUIDE, 
page 3.) 

Cooking: 

Thanksgiving project. Cooking classes frequently work 
out balanced menus based on the food gifts included in 
Thanksgiving baskets and send these menus with their 
gifts. Canned goods and other things that will last be- 
yond Thanksgiving Day may be given tactfully at this 
time. 

English: 

Writing jokes for “paper pumpkin pies.” The selection 
of good jokes is a real problem in developing literary taste 
and the ability to tell a joke pointedly is a real problem 
in composition. 

Letters for School Correspondence 


> 


Geography: 

An exhibit map showing the Junior Red Cross interna- 
tional contacts of your own school 
Handwork: 

kemembrances for Veterans’ Hospitals 


History: 

The Wash:ngton Bicentennial study. For an example 
of the way in wh.ch one school did this weil, see the report 
of the Miler Park School below. 

Sewing: 

Reconditicning garments and shoes. The cloth from 
government cotion distributed by the Red Cross is being 
placed carefuily, to meet the needs of as many people as 
possible. Even so, more than usual activity will be neces- 
sary this winter in reconditioning used garments for those 
who need them. The cotton cioth will not supply shoes, 
hose, coats, nor woolen clothes. Remnants of cioth may be 
collected and made into attractive accessories for the 
wardrobe, such as caps, scarfs, and collar and cuff sets. 
New Orleans schools salvaged the sacks in which Govern- 
ment flour was distributed and made them into sheets for 
cribs, towels and wash cloths. 


Patterns for Junior Red Cross Toys 
A set of patterns and instructions for making toys 
for children has been prepared, and mimeographed 
copies will be sent free, upon request, to any teachers 
who can make use of these in their service prujects. 


The Omaha Junior Red Cross Syllabus 


A committee on curriculum in Omaha, Nebraska, 
drew up a syllabus of Junior Red Cross materials and 
projects available for the schools of that city. It was 
issued in attractive pamphlet form to all the schools. 
The emphasis is on the service motive and on world 
understanding, developed through all the Junior Red 
Cross international activities. 

The way in which classroom study is given purpose 
and the sense of friendly acquaintance is kept alive 
is shown in a letter written by the fourth grade of the 
Miller Park School. 


“DEAR JUNIOR RED CROSS FRIENDS: 


“We are glad to continue our correspondence with you. 
Although there has not been time for us to hear from you, 


still we talk about you in our classes. It makes us happy 
to know we have real friends in your part of the world. 

“Belonging to the Junior Red Cross has given us new 
activities and relationships. Since we enrolled it seems 
that nearly everything we do has some connection with it. 
You have probably had the same experience. We are 
eagerly looking forward to hearing from your school. 

“We are sending this portfolio to give you an idea of 
one type of art study in the Omaha Public Schools. In 
the study of color we begin with color harmony, and apply 
it to design. As we advance we include costume design, 
interior decorating and architecture. In this portfolio we 
are showing only color study and design. We should like 
very much to learn from you something of the art work 
in your school. 

“Our schools will close in June for our summer vacation. 
We hope you will enjoy your summer vacation as much 
as we expect to enjoy ours. 

“Your JUN:OR RED CROss FRIENDS.” 


The albums are prepared by the whole school, each 
group having a part. <A report tells of the first cor- 
respondence project, which resulted in six albums. 
Four were sent abroad, one each to Australia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Japan, and South Africa. 


“At the time Miller Park School joined the Junior Red 
Cross, all the students were interested in celebrating the 
bicentennial of the birth of Washington by making a study 
of the two hundred years of progress. The general sub- 
ject was ‘Then and Now.’ All the rooms reviewed the life 
of Washington, making a comparison with present day 
life. Some particular phase of life activity was chosen by 
each room as its project. 

“The pupils and teachers, enthusiastic over the bicen- 
tennial project, were also eager to engage in a Red Cross 
activity. It was natural, therefore, that the suggestion 
to use the Red Cross portfolio as motivation for assem- 
bling the information being collected, should receive a 
hearty response from all. The first step was to appoint 
a committee of teachers and pupil representatives. This 
committee, consisting of a primary teacher, an intermedi- 
ate teacher, the eighth-grade teacher, the art teacher, the 
principal and pupil representatives, decided that six books 
should be made, four for foreign exchange, one for the 
Red Cross, one to be retained by the school. They also 
agreed that each room should be allotted one or two pages 
in the portfolio. A logical order of subjects was sug- 
gested. The art teacher planned the mounting, allowing 
three choices which would give variety and yet keep a 
harmonious unity. Each class chose the manner of 
graphically, but briefly, suggesting the study that it had 
made. After the content, arrangement, and mounting of 
each page were agreed upon by the pupils and teacher, 
the plans were submitted to the art teacher for her ap- 
proval. As the pages were completed they had to be 
approved by the committee, before the art classes assem- 
bled them and finished the booklets. 

“Colonial quilt blocks, hand-blocked linen, and samplers 
were made and compared with present day machine-made 
goods. The home life of colonial boys and girls was com- 
pared with homes of today. Lights, ‘Then and Now,’ were 
illustrated. Memorial monuments to Washington were 
studied and drawn. An illustrated study was made of the 
growth of travel. Bicentennial memorial stamps were 
collected. Compositions were written on the history of our 
flag. The growth of communication was graphically rep- 
resented. A study of our national capital was illustrated 
with kodak pictures taken by a pupil. Schools, ‘Then and 
Now,’ were contrasted. A comparative study was made of 
books and periodicals, ‘Then and Now.’ 

“These various ideas were built up by intensive work. 
the projects were developed through handwork in clay 
modeling, wood working, object building, papier maché 
work, drawing, picture study, research work. 

“The successful completion of the portfolios proved to 
the pupils and teachers that the Red Cross organization 
was a most valuable aid in bringing about a cooperative 
spirit and in utilizing a school activity to produce a worth- 
while product.” 





Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


The Midway School, Alabama 
REPORT of an excellent program in a one-room 
rural school written by the pupil secretary was 
sent in by Miss Ann M, Shapard, the supervisor of 
rural schools, for Elmore County : 


“We organized our Junior Red Cross Club at Midway 
School in October. At the first meeting we talked about 
the beginning of the American Red Cross. We also talked 
about the things that we are supposed to do as members, 
such as keeping health rules, helping others, and promot- 
ing world friendship. 

“After electing our officers we divided our members 
into five groups, each to be responsibie for a program. 
Some of the things we have had in our programs are: 

1. First Aid demonstrations 

2. Health talks 

3. Stories from Red Cross magazines 

4. Reports of what other Juniors are doing 


“We have a chart on our wall which we call our service 
chart. At the bottom of this chart we have a list of serv- 
ices for others. Some of these services for others are: 


1. Helping pupils of lower grades 
2. Helping to keep building clean and attractive 
3. Repairing school property 
4. Boys, bringing water for all the school 
5. Girls, cooking and serving hot lunches 
6. Helping to fill a Thanksgiving box for poor children 
near our school 
7. Making booklets for children of orphans’ home 


“At the first of the year we began a study of the wild 
flowers, plants and trees which grow around our school. 
When we had finished this study we made an album to 
send to the Philippine Islands. In our album we put 
pressed flowers and leaves, drawings of flowers, seeds, 
trees, birds, butterflies, paragraphs about these and letters. 

“In January we received an album from the Filipinos. 
It contained costumes of the Filipinos which are made 
from fibers of the pineapple and abaca plant. There was 
in it also a pineapple leaf, some shells, flowers, letters and 
pictures of their occupations. It was prepared by a fourth 
grade. We learned many interesting things about the 
Filipinos and their country from this album. We received 
a letter from them thanking us for the album which we 
sent to them. 

“A few weeks ago we made some little booklets for the 
orphan children at Selma. In these booklets we pasted 
jokes, riddles, and short stories. For those who could not 
read we sent large sheets of drawings to be colored. We 
received a thank you slip last week from the superin- 
tendent of the orphanage. 

“Last week we asked our members to make a list of the 
benefits which they had received by being members of the 
Junior Red Cross. Among these were: 


1. An increase in weight due to keeping health rules 

2. A greater knowledge of the people of other countries 
and especially the Filipinos 
= The habit of thinking of others and trying to serve 
them 

4. A much more attractive school room 

And last, but not least— 

5. It has made school life very interesting.” 


Money for Service 


Last spring the Junior delegates to the National 
Red Cross Convention were given a list of ways in 
which Junior Red Cross groups had earned money for 
service. It may contain suggestions for other Junior 
Red Cross groups. 


Four shows during the day. Stu- 


A moving picture. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


dents attending excused from classes. 
$205.00. ; : ; 

Skating parties sponsored by Council. Knoxville, Tenn. 
517.65. 

’ St. Valentine’s dance; red heart tickets with the slogan 
“Have a heart.” Waukegan, Ill. $15.00. 

Sale of Christmas fruit cakes, popcorn balls, candy, and 
a rummage sale. Duluth, Minn. $94.00. 

Sale of paper and candy. Vincennes, Ind. $25.00. 

Sale of candy at local dramatic productions. James 
City County, Va. 

Sales of restrung beads, Easter baskets made of oat- 
meal boxes and a Hallowe’en carnival. Conecuh County, 
Ala. 

Sale of candy and corn crispies at school football games. 
Syracuse, N. Y. $128.00. 

Members of the Home Economics Club were each given 
a dime to see how much each could raise on the amount. 
LaGrange, Ga. 

Production of the “Pied Piper of Hamlin.” Skaneateles, 


: ‘Junior Red Cross enrollment tag day—a contest be- 
tween boys and girls. Concord, N. H. $44.00. 


“The Court of Service” presented with a cast made up 
from the 18 schools of the city system so that there was 
a city-wide interest. Hammond, Ind. $250.00. 

Matinee dance in school gymnasium from 4 to 6, a 10c 
charge per person; sale of ice cream. LaPorte, Ind. 
$18.00. 

Annual bazaar in December and sale of articles made 
by whole school from primary grades through senior high; 
also a play for which admission is charged. Blue Ridge 
Industrial School, Virginia, 

Left over from expense money of the three delegates 
to the Convention. Knox County, Tenn. $5.00. 

A rummage sale of books at 10c to 15c per volume. 

A puppet show, two fairy-tale playlets written by the 
boys, who also made the marionettes and all the proper- 
ties; musical numbers by the Girls’ Ukelele Orchestra (no 
admission charge, but a good idea). Petaluma, Cal. 

Minstrel shows, concerts and plays. Newark, N. J. 
$250.00. 

Two showings of a school “‘Vodvil,” carried out coopera- 
tively by all groups including committee for publicity, 
program, property, management, tickets and lighting. 
Acts included singing, dancing, acrobatic, dramatic, magi- 
cal and musical. Admission 25c. Stockton, Cal. $270.00. 

Sale of red and green Christmas candles at 10c each. 
Dodge City, Kansas. $50.00. 

A quota based on a penny for each grade-school member 
and 5c for each high-school member; a sale of cakes 
“which not only swelled the Service Fund but showed the 
townspeople that the high school Junior Red Cross is an 
active organization.” Cranford, N. J. 








Fitness for Service for November 


NUMBER of points useful in developing this 

month’s CALENDAR outline have been worked out 
in consultation with Miss Melva B. Bakkie, Nutrition 
Consultant of the American National Red Cross. 


Daily Guide for Food Selection 


The following list will guide in the daily selection 
ot foods to meet the body’s needs for growth, repair 
and maintenance. 


Milk: one quart. 

Eggs: one 

Fruit: if possible one fresh citrous fruit, or tomatoes, 
either fresh or canned; and one additional fruit dried, 
cooked or raw 

Vegetables: besides potatoes, one raw vegetable and 
another either cooked or raw 

Whole grain products: one serving of cereals, such as 
oatmeal or whole wheat or whole grain bread 

Meat, fish, cheese or dried beans: one medium serving 


Activities 
Nutrition information gains foree when pupils come 
to think of it in terms of their own interests and ex- 
periences. Several suggestions may help in promoting 
the formation of desirable dietary habits. 


Breakfast campaigns: A hearty breakfast of the right 
types of food is superior to a mid-morning lunch. ‘The 
importance of fruit and milk and the value ot whole grains 
may be stressed. A useful reierence is Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, February, 1931, page 70. 

Vegetable campaigns: Keep a list of vegetables that 
pupils have tried and found to be good. Use the list as 
a basis for encouraging variety in family gardens and the 
conservation of surplus foods. ; 

A play cafeteria: During the health study period ar- 
range a make-believe cafeteria lunch counter, and guide 
pupils in selecting an adequate lunch. Reference, the 
“Lunch Study Report,” National Dairy Council, 221 N. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. In case a school lunch 
is served the play may become real. 


Evidences of Good Nutrition 


The links between satisfactory diet and other prac- 
tices are suggested in the CALENDAR outline, under 
personal responsibility. 

1. Internal cleanliness, evidenced by clear skin, bright 
eyes, mental alertness and other signs, should normally 
be obtained through eating juicy fruit and leafy vege- 
tables, drinking six or eight glasses of water daily and 
cultivating regular habits of evacuation. 

2. Growth and repair, evidenced by consistent gains in 
weight during the growth period, result from an adequate 
diet plus observance of other laws of health. Height and 
weight should be within seven to ten percent. of the so- 
called average for the age. Less importance is attached 
than formerly to an exact average because of what has 
been learned about influence of heredity and the wide 
range of individual differences. 

3. Good posture, evidenced in an easily erect carriage 
(head up, chest naturally forward, stomach in, movements 
buoyant and energetic) is aided by proper diet. If muscles 
are firm and bones straight and strong, an erect posture 
becomes a natural habit. Many of these practices work 
both ways. That is, a good posture not only results from 
proper nutrition but helps in the assimilation of food and 
elimination of waste. 

4. Sound, strong teeth, not easily subject to decay, and 
good bones throughout the body are further results of 
adequate diet. This is another turn-about rule, because 


sound teeth that chew the food well not only result from 
but aid proper nutrition. 

5. Prevention of illness and avoidance of defects, evi- 
denced by resistance to colds and other infections, result 


from proper diet. Correction of remediable defects in turn 
furthers proper nutrition. 

6. Sound nerves and an even, happy disposition are 
another reward of proper diet and also enable the body 
to get the greatest benefit from food because fretting, 
fear and general nervousness interfere with digestion. 

7. Proper habits of diet (balance, regularity) promote 
restful sleep; rest and sleep conversely promote good 
nutrition. 


Community and National Responsibilities 


The White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection learned that out of 45,000,000 children in 
our country 6,000,000 are improperly nourished. This 
number doubtless has been inereasing with the de- 
pression. On this account it is more than ever im- 
portant for pupils to learn facts about the daily de- 
mands of the human body and to do their utmost 
in reducing the number of undernourished children. 
Junior Red Cross members can help meet the emer- 
gency by learning how to market to the best advan- 
tage and by continuing last year’s project of collect- 
ing, conserving and distributing surplus foods. The 
cooperation of home-economies teachers, home-demon- 
stration agents or Red Cross Chapter Nutritionists 
will be valuable. 

References of help are N. H. 295, American Na- 
tional Red Cross (free on request) and School Life, 
September, 1932, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 

The work of the National Red Cross in distributing 
flour made from government-owned wheat is continu- 
ing this year. Information about it can be obtained 
through local chapters and by watching news reports. 





(Continued from page 1) 

sonal misconception of learning has made it seem 
empty, you will find the book full of tonic sense. It 
will help you in guiding younger learners, as well, 
and in refuting personally several of the author’s 
part-blind remarks about classroom education—un- 
true (until the depression, at least) of more schools 
than Professor Pitkin dreams. 

It is possible to become too engrossed in disagree- 
ing with the diverting exaggerations and entertain- 
ing inconsistencies. I had to stop wasting time be- 
yond a cheerful ‘‘ Wrong, Sir!’’ here and there, with 
a sprinkling of questionmarks or a cocked eyebrow. 
Oftener the exclamation must be ‘‘Quite right!’’ for 
disputable points are largely canceled by discerning 
truths. 

The sound advice helps in building healthy atti- 
tudes toward learning. The practical exercises based 
on what psychology has taught of learning are jolly. 
It was highly amusing to make a list of the kinds of 
noise heard at the office during three minutes. I 
caught forty-two, with a dominant motif supplied by 
a workman beating on the bottom of a metal wheel- 
barrow with a shovel. 

The book goes further than improving skill in 
learning. Reading lists drawn up by specialists in 
psychology, general science, and geography guide 
one’s Own expanding curiosity. The geography list 
stresses volumes that present the subject in its hu- 
man and philosophical aspects. Van Loon’s Geogra- 
phy, too recent for the Pitkin list, has now become 
the most fascinating and indispensable volume in this 
category. 





Now the perfect 
name stirred 


his still thought 





Pancho’s Goat 


CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


Illustrations by Carl Moon 


ANCHO halted under the fig tree, holding 

the leash of his goat, which was as yet only 

a kid. Dust lay thick on the tree. Dust and 
sun lay thick upon the world. 

“You are gray like an old man,” he said, 
gravely, to the fig tree. “When I return with 
my goat, I will bring you water, though it will 
not be much. I will bring it in my bright dish.” 

His bright dish was a can but recently emptied 
of tomatoes. Its label, illustrated with a very 
large, very red tomato, was intact. Pancho had 
found the can on the hillside above, where stood 
the grand casa with many persons in it. In short, 
it had held a detail of yesterday’s menu at the 
mountain hotel for tourists. Pancho had dis- 
covered something more on the hillside: a leak 
from the pipes which could make water climb to 
the big house. The leak dripped into a natural 
rock basin and made a little pool where formerly 
there had been none except in the rainy season. 
The sight of the basinful of water enlarged his 
heart more than Montezuma’s golden cartwheels 
enlarged the heart of Cortés when they rolled to 
meet him so long ago on Pancho’s hillside. Now 
he would not be obliged to take his goat over the 
hill into the valley beyond where his father and 
older brothers kept their flock. He could keep 
it with him and lead it daily the mile or so along 
the hillside to the place where the pipe leaked. 
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Grass was there also, because of the water. All 
yesterday, after his miraculous discovery, he had 
tried, in vain, to think of the perfect name for the 
pool. Perfect words, it seemed, must come slowly 
and not from a straining mind. The name must 
be a holy gift, like the pool. So, ceasing to think, 
he had waited and now the perfect name stirred 
his still thought with rapture, like rain stirring 
the corn. He breathed it aloud reverently. 

“Its name is My-Goat-Drinks-There.” Yes; 
so to the still corn came the rain. He remem- 
bered a morning under the fig tree, when the 
name for the kid, now trotting at the other end 
of the rope, had been given to him in the same 
manner, after he had thought of many names 
and discarded them. The kid was small then; 
he often carried it. They lay under the dusty 
fig tree—which the scant rains, this year, had 
cheated—and suddenly his heart grew very large 
with the holy feeling in it for the little, strong- 
smelling animal beside him, which was all his 
own and which had no friend but himself. Rais- 
ing his head out of the dust and the beetles, he 
had said: 

“From out of the Beautiful Place the name is 
given. Your name is My-Goat. We were under 
the fig tree when we heard it.” 

Therefore today he would fetch water from 
My-Goat-Drinks-There and pour it on the fig 


- 
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tree from his bright dish. The sky was a hot 
blue glaze, like a crock from the potter's oven. 
The air and the ground were hot, because the 
strong sun was everywhere at once. Pancho did 
not mind. He counselled My-Goat to be patient; 






for, anon, they would reach the leaky pipe and 
the green shoots in the damp soil about the stone 
basin, and the indigo shade of the rocks which 
hid and guarded the sacred water. He sang his 
goat-song. The melody was mournful and syn- 
copated, requiring much repetition of the sylla- 
bles in the brief lines to fill it out: 

I am with My-Goat, 

My-Goat is with me; 

My-Goat is my goat. 

“Ho! Boy! Stop, Boy!” A small voice, shaken 
with sorrow and shrill with fear, called to him 
from the hillside. “Help me. I am lost!” 

Pancho stared up at a little girl who was like 
no other he had ever seen. She was smaller than 
he; though her eyes and hair were as dark as his, 
her skin was pale, not copper-tinged as his was, 
and her trembling lips against it glowed as red 
as rose petals fallen among white jasmine. Her 
dress was of a glistening stiff black stuff, which 
puffed out from her waist like the first tiny dark 
cloud-puff which he often saw come over this 
hill before thunder. There was a gold ring with 
a blue stone in it on the forefinger of one small 
white hand and her shoes were of blue velvet: 
and though one shoe was torn, and though she 
wept, she had an imperious manner. 

“You also are from the Beautiful Place.” 
Pancho said, with grave courtesy, helping her to 
the trail. “Stop erying now. I do not think that 
you are lost; because I have found you. 
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“It is impossible to be lost 
in Mexico, for we all live 
here.”’ Pancho spoke calmly. 


“My name is Pancho; and this is My-Goat.” 

“T am Pepita. This morning no one noticed 
me. My father went out to give orders to the 
men who are digging wells. My mother was busy 
with this and that because the hotel is now full. 
I went to find my father and to see the 
wells; but there are many trails from Casa 
Grande, and I got lost. Oh, how can you 
think I am not lost?” She stifled a sob. 

“T only thought so before. Now I un- 
derstand it. It is impossible to be lost in 
Mexico, for we all live here.” Pancho 
spoke calmly. He took her hand and led 
her along the trail on the other side of him 
from the goat. 

“That is true,” she answered, brighten- 
ing. “How wise you are. My governess 
tells me always to admire wisdom.” 

“Tt is being much with goats,” he said, 
modestly. Not only goats but corn and 
fig trees also had wisdom, he added. It 
came from the Beautiful Place, because 
they waited very quietly for it. Her black 
eyes, dry now, expanded with wonder. He 
went on to tell her about the gift of 
the pool called “My-Goat-Drinks-There.” 
When at last he guided her round the big 
brown rock, which hid the pool from the trail, 
and she saw it, she cried out with a sharp ecstacy. 

“Tf you had not shown it to me I would not 
have known that it is a magic pool!” she said. 
She regarded him a little wistfully, while she ex- 
plained that, hitherto, she had always gone for 
walks with her governess. 

“She never walks where there are magic 
things.” 

They sat by the stone hollow where the water 
seeped. He filled his bright dish for the fig tree, 
and set it aside. A blue butterfly flew in, hov- 
ered over the pool and flew away. She had seen 
butterflies in plenty before, but this one’s beauty 
made her catch her breath. Polished dark green 
flies, with irictescent wings, were like jeweled em- 
broidery on the dust-silvered fabric of My-Goat. 
She pressed her ringed forefinger over the strong 
leak, deftly causing the very small jet of water 
to spray, and the sun colored it like a rainbow. 
She called to him victoriously to see—to do it 
too! So the pale and the brown fingers took 
turns on the leak. Often nothing happened; 
then again, suddenly, the are of heaven would be 
in his hand or hers. When they became hungry 
she shared his tortillas. She told him of her rich 
norte-americano father and her beautiful, very 
proud mother from the City of Mexico, of her 
English governess and her French nurse and her 
green parrot and her blue necklace. How marvel- 








lous to discover that while she was eight, though 
small, he was eleven! He also, in his turn, told 
of riches: the hut that sheltered from weathers, 
the friendly parents, the nine sheep and the three 
goats over the hill, the little corn patch, the two 
rows of beans and the fig tree, and himself sole 
owner of My-Goat and a bright dish. The day 
passed—as a thousand years might pass—time- 
lessly, moving not through measured hours but 
through mutations of beauty. He sang his goat 
song for her. 

“T never heard a song I liked so well,” she said; 
then, with a gesture that commanded while it 
pleaded. “Put me in the song!” He waited 
silently a long time—if time had been there— 
but the words came at last out of the Beautiful 
Place. 

I am with My-Goat, 

My-Goat is with me; 

My-Goat is my goat. 

Pepita also. 
She clasped her hands in rapture. He thought 
that the blue stone in her ring was like a very 
small blue butterfly. Hand in hand they walked 
the trail again, singing, in the long shadows of 
sunset. The red drench from the sky poured 
down upon a great crowd of people and on the 
hut and the fig tree. He saw his father and his 
mother and five grandly appareled strangers. 
She saw her father and her mother, her gov- 
erness, her nurse and the stableman and two 
Mexican peasants. The governess caught sight 
of her first and called her name authoritatively. 
Pepita motioned her back, with a small imperi- 
ous hand, and paused, with Pancho, at the fig 
tree to pour the water from the bright dish. The 
little goat lay down under the tree. Pancho 
leaned against the dusty trunk and heard words 
rolling by, portentous as rain clouds. 

When they knew that Pepita was lost, which 


was not at once—so the rolling words began— 
they sought on the hill about the house and over 
into the valley on the other side, which was tlie 
wrong valley. Then, by and by, they met his 
father with his nine sheep and three goats, and 
his father said: “Let us get Pancho, who has a 
gift for finding living things that are lost—a 
lamb—a chicken—Pancho finds it!” So while 
the big norte-americano walked with Pancho’s 
father from the other valley, he learned how bad 
it was now about the water since he had built his 
big house and taken all the land where the old 
well was. But this would be so no longer. With- 
out rain, all the little valley would be watered! 
Water would be brought and given to the soil by 
ditches. Pancho closed his eyes and waited, very 
quiet; and presently he saw Corn, the Beautiful 
One—green and gold, green and gold, without 
end—stretching to the sunrise. All this his goat 
had done by being very young and requiring 
water and thus compelling him to find the leak- 
ing pipe and Pepita. 

“It is a holy goat,” he thought; “and yet it is 
My-Goat.” 

“Until soon!” The small olive-white hand 
with the blue-ringed forefinger touched his 
again. Then her retinue bore Pepita away. Her 
father carried her, doubtless because the torn 
velvet shoe was now more torn than formerly. 
Pancho saw that a star waited for her in the 
shower of dusk on the crest of the hill. The 
light was dim here, too, under the dusty boughs. 

He squatted on the ground and, looking up at 
the fig tree, he said, consolingly, “Soon you will 
no longer be gray, like an old man.” 

Grinding metallic sounds from the whitish 
patch at the end of the rope warned him. Pa- 
tiently, with firm gentle fingers, he removed the 
bright dish from between the teeth of My-Goat. 








THE LAST WORD OF A_ BLUEBIRD 
ROBERT FROST 


A’ T went out, a Crow 
Ina low voice said “Oh, 
I was looking for you. 

How do you do? 

I just came to tell you 
To tell Lesley (will you?) 
That her little Bluebird 
Wanted me to bring word 
That the north wind last night, 
That made the stars bright 
And made ice on the trough, 


“Collected Poems of Robert Frost,’ Henry Holt, 1980. 


Almost made him cough 
His tail feathers off. 

He just had to fly! 

But he sent her Good-bye, 
And said to be good, 

And wear her red hood, 
And look for skunk tracks 
In the snow with an aze 
And do everything! 
And perhaps in the spring 
He would come back and sing. 
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A harvest festival in Roumania. This is a time of dancing 
and singing to the music of the gypsy fiddlers 


NOVEMBER is the month 
for many interesting 
celebrations besides Armistice 
Day and Thanksgiving Day. 
There is, for instance, Eng- 
land’s Fifth of November. 
Probably few boys and girls 
in that country today have 
not heard the old rhyme: 
temember, remember 

The fifth of November, 

The Gunpowder treason and plot; 

There is no reason 

Why the Gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot. 

The Fifth of November is 
generally observed now by 
big bonfires made by children 
like those in the picture. 
Sometimes “guys,” or straw images, are hanged 
in memory of Guy Fawkes, chief villain in the 
“treason and plot.” When James I came to the 
throne he brought back the ugly blight of reli- 
gious intolerance. His hard laws against the 
Catholics provoked some of their leading men 
to make a plot to blow up the king and Parlia- 
ment. The plotters rented the house next door 
to the one in which the king would open Parlia- 
ment on November 5 and Guy Fawkes occupied 
it as “Johnson,” the servant of one of the leading 
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English children gathering fuel for their bonfire on Guy Fawkes night 


SOME NOVEMBER DAYS 





The day of St. Catherine, patron saint of old 
maids, is a time of great fun for the dressmakers 
of Paris. All those who have reached the age of 
twenty-five in that year without being married 
are feasted and presented with fantastic caps. 
Then they go in costume through the streets in 
groups. They are called “‘catherinettes.” 





conspirators. With great secrecy a tunnel was 
dug into the cellar under the chamber of Parlia- 
ment. In the cellar was stored more than a ton 
of gunpowder, which was covered over with coal 
and fagots. Everything was ready on the night 
before, when suddenly it was learned that the 
king had been warned not to open Parliament 
next day and in a few days the plot and the store 
of powder had been discovered. In the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford is the lantern Guy Fawkes 
used as he crept about in the dark cellar. 





Within the walls of a 
Persian garden one finds 
an earthly paradise 








The Song of the Master Mason 


YOUEL B. MIRZA 


Illustrations by Wilfred Jones 


UILDING a Persian house is an important 
undertaking, conducted with care and dig- 
nity. Peasant houses have only one great 

room, with the flat roof and the walled courtyard 
serving as added rooms most of the year, for the 
Persians practically live out-of-doors in mild 
weather. The atmosphere is very dry; usually 
there is rain only during brief periods twice a 
year, and the villagers eat and sleep on the 
housetops from spring till fall. 

These houses are easily built and cost almost 
nothing. The men of the family construct four 
thick mud walls, and put rafters across to sup- 
port the roof. The only actual expense is for 
buying the wood to make the rafters and two 
stout pillars to hold them up, and for paying the 





‘arpenter to make and hang the one wooden 
door. There are no windows, only a skylight to 
let in the light from above and let out the smoke 
of the oven directly beneath it. In summer, 
when the blazing sun beats down fiercely upon 
the fields and courtyards, the dark houses, with 
their thick, solid mud walls and roofs are a cool 
and comfortable retreat; and in winter the thick- 
ness of walls and roofs, with only the two open- 
ings, makes it possible to heat the house to a 
degree of comfort with the oven where the cook- 
ing is done. 

The well-to-do Persian family goes to much 
effort and expense for an attractive dwelling. 
The contract is given to a well-known austa 
bunna, or master builder, who will, for the sum 
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or the austa will hire them and include their 
wages in his contract price. The owner closes 
the contract with a handshake. Very few 
written contracts are made in Persia, but as 
the Persian’s word is considered as good as 
his vineyard or orchard, there is no fear that 
the gentlemanly agreement will not be car- 
ried through. 

At the stated time the master mason ar- 
rives with his group of workers and starts the 
foundation, which is about four or six feet 
deep and from three to four feet thick. 
Stones and earth from neighboring fields and 
rock hills are brought on donkey back or in 
great wooden wagons drawn by buffaloes. 
Lime is brought from the city market. 

When the foundation is finished, then the 
master hand shows its expertness in building 
the walls. Stones and bricks are laid on the 
face of the wall with great care, but the mid- 
dle space is filled with odds and ends of 
bricks and broken stones. The master builder 
works on the front and his apprentices do the 
filling in, though an apprentice who is about 
to finish his three year’s course’ of training 
may be allowed to assist on the front of the 
wall. 

The lowest laborers, barefoot and ragged, 
dish the mortar in huge buckets, which others 
carry to the bricklayers. One fellow brings 
the master mortar, another throws him a 
brick. The brick makers mix clay with water, 
knead the paste with their feet and mold the 
bricks with their hands. The bricks are dried 
in the sun for three days. 

The master mason is the captain of the 
gang. He directs all the workers, and pays 
each man his day’s wage at sunset. He may 
treat his apprentices as he sees fit. If one of 
them displeases him, the austa may abuse 
him roundly or even throw a brick at him. 
The owner of the house comes around now 
and then, but only as an onlooker. He knows 
better than to interfere, for should the mas- 
ter once descend from the wall the whole 
operation stops. 

The master mason decides when the work- 
ing day shall begin, and when he lays down 
his trowel it is time to stop working. He eats 
from his own private dish, and his food must 


Only the master builder may utter a sound while the 
house is being constructed, and he can use his voice 
without restraint 
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he richer than that of his apprentices and the 
other workers. All the food is furnished by the 
owner, as agreed in the contract, and woe unto 
the man of the house if his provisions are meager 


agreed upon, give his expert services and those 
of his apprentices. The family may hire the un- 
skilled laborers separately, the earth sifters, 
mortar mixers, brick makers and brick throwers, 
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and not pleasing to the austa’s taste. Not only 
will his house be poorly constructed, but his 
stinginess will be ridiculed all over the town and 
the surrounding country by the master mason. 

Only the master builder may utter a sound 
while the house is being constructed, and he can 
use his voice without restraint. He can call his 
workers any name he likes—dog, ass or donkey. 
But he is careful, too. If he uses such names 
while on the wall laying bricks, he does it in a 
joking tone and with a smiling face; otherwise a 
hot-tempered workman or apprentice might push 
him off. Most austas, though keeping strict 
watch on their apprentices and instantly cor- 
recting faulty work, are inclined to smile in a 
fatherly way upon all their workers when every- 
thing is going well. The master masons are 
happy as a class, for they take great pride in 
their fine workmanship and the importance of 
their craft. 

Besides building the house, the master mason 
lays the garden walls, which are ten to fifteen 
feet high and four or five feet thick. He can 
indulge his artistic fancy to the full when he 
builds a wall for a family of means, by laying 
different-colored bricks in striking patterns, or 
setting shining tiles, decorated with geometrical 
designs, pictures and inscriptions, into the wall, 
particularly around the gateway and the pool. 

Within the walls of the Persian garden one 
finds an earthly paradise. No matter how small 
the garden there is always water and cool 
shadows. Frequently the walls are lined with 
tall poplars. The country garden has little water 
channels edged with weeping willows; in the 
middle of the city garden is a stone-lined pool. 
In the corners are peach and almond and apricot 
and pear trees. Roses perfume the air with their 
fragrance, and the evening song of the night- 
ingale enhances the magic charm of the lovely 
spot. 











No one but the family of the master, his rela- 
tives and chosen friends can penetrate to the 
intimate life within. So sacred is the garden in 
Persia that a fleeing criminal, climbing its prim- 
rose- and jessamine-covered walls, cannot be 
touched unless the owner of the garden consents 
to hand him over to justice. 

There can be no garden without water, and 
nearly all parts of Persia are dependent upon 
systems of irrigation. Water from the mountain 
brooks is diverted into an intricate network of 
little water channels extending through all the 
fields and orchards and vineyards. The regula- 
tion of the water channels is controlled by the 
community, so that every husbandman shall 
have his just share. The Persian cities are sup- 
plied with water brought, often from distant 
sources, by subterranean aqueducts. 

The aqueduct is the work of the mason’s craft, 
and the master builders who have constructed 
the garden walls and tiled pools have also made 
the desert bloom. 

Often the master builders express their wants 
to their assistants in a sing-song which grows 
happier and more musical as the building nears 
completion. Then the passers-by may hear the 
sonorous tones of the master float down from a 
high wall: 


‘My child, give me mortar. 
Give me a brick, my son; 
Let me see a brick, my darling. 
Brother, give me a baby brick; 
Let it come to me, my son. 
More mortar, oh my father.” 
No wonder the master builder is a sort of hero 
in Persia. No wonder that the great desire of his 
apprentice is to be a master in his turn, for the 
master has the freedom and the chance to express 
himself that only the elect may exercise. It is a 
gala day for the mason’s apprentice when he has 
finished his term and for the first time mounts a 
wall as the master, singing his assistants to work. 








Juniors of Springfield, Illinois, receive an album from Japan 


Your Correspondence Album 


AVEN’T you no- 
ticed that when 
you failed to get 
an answer from a letter 


for a long, long time 
your interest in the 
friend to whom = you 


wrote and even in the 
answer itself, when it 
comes at last, has grown 
rather cold? Well, that’s 
what often happens with 
the exchange of school 
correspondence albums. 
Two albums a year to 
any one correspondent 
country is as much as 
could be expected of a 
school or grade. But in 
between times the inter- 
est certainly does cool off 
a bit. 

One way of keeping it 
warm is by sending a really nice letter of ac- 
knowledgment as soon as the album from the 
foreign school has been received. We have had a 
good deal to say about such letters, and some of 
those that have gone back to the correspondent 
school have been fine. Here, for example, is a 
good one from the R. B. Hayes School of Mil- 
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show 


Czech Juniors 
their traditional cos- 
tume to correspondents 
in Lucerne Valley, Cal- 
ifornia, School 


waukee to a school in Catheart, South Africa: 


How happy we were to receive your beautiful album. 
Though we waited long, 
we saw what pretty things you sent us. We wou!d have 
written sooner, but our Red Cross Chapter needed the 
books for an exhibit at their Regional Conference. 


our waiting was rewarded when 


The Lincoln School of Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, asked our 
permission to use some of our albums for exhibition at their 
school during the National Book Week. 

Now we are working hard making things to put in the 
album we are going to send you. This book will contain 
penmanship, arithmetic, compositions which we do in our 
language classes, as well as history and geography. We 
are also making drawings and paintings. Some children 
are collecting United States stamps to send you later. 


You will notice that the Hayes school told 
their South African friends what use was being 
made of the overseas album and of the reply 
album being prepared. The Cathcart boys and 
girls were sure of getting this some time. But 
the interval might grow long. In that case, it 
would be a good idea for the Milwaukee Juniors 
to send some sort of in-between letter or even 
just a postcard to keep the correspondence 
warm. The December CALENDAR page suggests 
sending a Christmas or New Year’s card to school 
correspondents in other countries. Why not be 
sure to send one to your international cor- 
respondents, with a word of greeting and the as- 
surance that a return album is being prepared? 


Another way to keep in touch is to send a 
follow-up letter of some kind. The Hollenbeck 
Junior High School of Los Angeles once wrote a 
correspondent school in Japan: 


We received your delightful portfolio last spring, as we 
wrote you. 

We use your portfolio a great deal in our classes and 
library. Children come to class early, so they can look at 
it. In classes which are studying Japan, one student takes 
the portfolio as a project and looks through it and tells the 
class what he thinks is most interesting in the book. 

We have had a most interesting year of Red Cross work. 
The handicraft committee of our Council made scrapbooks 
for children in the hospitals. The art classes made menu 
cards for soldiers and sailors in the hospitals. 

At a meeting of our Red Cross Council, Mrs. Griwago, 
the Russian Secretary of the Y. W. C. A. International 
Institute, which does social service work among people of 
other nations in Los Angeles, told us some very interesting 
Russian stories. 

At another meeting the Japanese secretary spoke to us 
about the way you dress, and what your school is like. 

This year we have divided the whole Council of fifty-six 
members into staffs of reporters. The Council is divided 
into five groups and each group is assigned a continent. 
The members are to keep up with reports in the newspapers 
about what is going on in this continent. We are making 
a map of the world and at each meeting a tiny flag mounted 
on a pin is stuck into the continent of each staff that con- 
tributes fresh news about it. Each staff works hard to 
keep the flag flying over its continent. 

We recently had a Red Cross Conference in Los Angeles. 
Many schools and cities were represented. Some delegates 
came from cities ninety miles distant. We exchanged many 
ideas of Red Cross work at our various schools. We had 
three reports on the National Children’s Fund to which 
children from all over the country contribute. 


When we get our Junior Red Cross magazine we have 
what is called a magazine meeting. That is, some of the 
Council members read stories in the magazines and report 
to the Council about them. 


At the end of the term we are to have a World Friendship 
dinner. This dinner is to consist of various foreign dishes 
cooked by the cooking classes and paid for by the Red 
Cross School Fund. In order to come, each member must 
have a record of perfect attendance at Red Cross Council 
meetings and must be on time. 


We enjoyed the letter in your portfolio very much and 
hope to receive another very soon. ¢ 


Shapleigh School in Kittery, Maine, wrote one 
of its international correspondents: 


We are very anxious to hear from you. We haven’t 
received a letter since August, 1929. You remember we 
started this correspondence several years ago. We miss 
this very much. 

There are twenty-seven pupils in our room in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. 

Everyone in our school belongs to the American Junior 
Red Cross. To join each one had to do a kind deed and 


learn the pledge. We have the CaLenpar and take the 
magazines every month. 

We have filled some Christmas boxes fer children in 
foreign countries. We hope you may get some of these. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of our school is helping 
us to buy a case to put all of the gifts in that we have 
received from other lands. A great many of these have 
been samples of your school handwork. We are doing this 
to help keep them in good condition. 

All of us are hoping that you will write to us soon and 
tell us what you are doing. 

Your American friends, 
THE SHAPLEIGH SCHOOL 


The in-between letter needn’t be elaborate. It 
should not steal any of the good material planned 
for the album. Some school frolic or extra- 
fine program might be the subject. 


Did you notice how the Maine school signed 
its letter? That is strictly in accord with the 
rules of international school correspondence. 
Maybe some individual pupil will be given the 
honor of writing the in-between letter, but it 
must go for the corresponding school or class. If 
the name of the writer is used it must be fol- 
lowed by a phrase to show that the letter is for 
the school or class engaged in the exchange. It 
must not contain any personal address. 


This suggestion on international correspond- 
ence came from the League of Red Cross 
Societies: 


When you take part in international school correspond- 
ence, do you remember that the chief aim of this corre- 
spondence is to allow you to make the acquaintance of other 
Juniors in all parts of the world and to keep up friendly 
relations with them under the common bond of Red Cross 
ideals? Therefore, do you think of telling them about your 
Junior Red Cross work and projects? 


Do you ever think of using your Junior Red Cross maga- 
zine in the correspondence? For instance, do you some- 
times quote from it any activity of a group that seems to 
you particularly good? Have you ever used some of its 
illustrations in your albums, inventing suitable captions or 
health slogans to accompany them? 

Do you think of describing one of the short stories or 
rhymes from your magazine in a series of pictures drawn 
by yourselves? You remember, of course, that your far- 
away friends may not understand your language and that 
pictures can be understood by children of all nationalities. 


Do you sometimes include a spare copy of your magazine 
in an album addressed to new correspondents in order to 
let them see what it is like, and to show them what Junior 
Red Cross work is done in your country? 

By going over the magazine carefully, you may think of 
many clever ideas of your own which will give a personal 
touch to your correspondence and make those who receive 
it feel that you are already quite old friends, united in a 
common interest. 
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Listen— 
With faint, dry sound 
Like steps of passing ghosts 
The leaves, frost-crisped, break from the trees 


And fall. 





—ADELAIDE CRAPSEY 


ROLL CALL COMES AGAIN 

GAIN from Armistice Day to Thanksgiving, 
the American Red Cross will send out its 
‘all for membership. Again Junior members, as 
they have done for many years, will help. It is 
true they are not permitted to solicit the dollar 
fee for the adult organization, but there are many 
ways besides that of doing a lot. Look on the 
back cover to see some of the ways Juniors have 

found to make themselves useful. 

Perhaps your school is going to devote an as- 
sembly period to giving the pupils a better un- 
derstanding of the Red Cross. An interesting 
program for such meetings has been prepared by 
the American Junior Red Cross. Ask your local 
Red Cross Chapter for copies. If there is no 
Chapter near you, write to the American Junior 
Red Cross at National Headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C.. or to the branch offices in St. 
Louis and in San Francisco, depending upon 
which is nearest you. You may have, too, 
mimeographed copies of the little play, “Every- 
body’s Flag,” an old favorite for such occasions, 
and “When Floods Come.” a short, lively play 
about disaster work of the Red Cross. It was 
written by Ruth Evelyn Henderson, and is 
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printed in “Plays for Civie Days,” published by 
Dodd, Mead and Company, in New York City. 
And another thing—this year you will see in 
some windows a Red Cross card with the cap- 
tion: “Every member of this family belongs.” 
Your Junior membership entitles your family to 
this eard, if all the grown-ups in it become Red 
Cross members. You might. even use your in- 
fluence to make yours one of these families. 


THE BIRTH OF THANKSGIVING DAY 


Julianne H. Slosson 
Written at the age of 13 for her school in East Aurora, N. Y. 


N sixteen hundred and twenty, 
On a rough and barren coast 
The Pilgrims made their settlement, 

And established a trading post. 

All that year they suffered; 

Many were sick and died. 

Freedom their only comfort, 

Faith their only guide. 

Then came a prosperous season, 

There was plenty of grain and corn; 
They thanked their God for His favor 
And Thanksgiving Day was born. 


SAVE BACK NUMBERS 


N another page there is a photograph of 

Juniors of Alhambra, California, in a cos- 
tume play. “We tried to make our costumes au- 
thentic, and found our Calendars and Junior 
magazines of great help to us. Weren’t we glad 
that we had kept our old copies on file!” they 
wrote. 

There are other excellent reasons for keeping 
a file of the News and CaLenpar from year to 
year. You will find in them not only pictures of 
current national costumes, but in the news notes 
of the magazine and on every page of the 
CALENDAR you will also find suggestions of what 
you can do towards keeping the pledge you take 
as members of the J. R. C. 

Look through the back files of the magazine, 
too, and see what a lot of information is gath- 
ered there year after vear about other lands and 
the children who live in them. For example, if 
you should undertake a study about one or all 
the countries to which money from the National 
Children’s Fund is sent, back numbers of the 
News will be no end of use. 

At least one school we know of has made 
pretty decorated covers for binding its copies. 
The files of both CaLENpDAR and News could be 
kept in the school library so as to be of use to 
everyone. At the end of the year, we will supply 
on request a mimeographed index for the News, 
such as we have for our own bound volumes. 


“Gilbert has the 

best costume and 

he shall carry a 
banner”’ 





IHHERE was to be a festival in Gilbert's 
town. Everyone was busy with decora- 
tions. 

“How shall we make our window pretty?” 
asked Gilbert. 

“We might hang the toys in it,” said Susanne. 
“How would that do?” 

“Great!” cried Gilbert. “The toys and some 
mistletoe!” 

So they fastened two bunches of green at the 
top of the window and then together lifted the 
heavy lid of the chest where the toys were kept. 
These were a bright tin pail that had come filled 
with candy, a horn, a ball in a net and a skipping 
rope. Though now it was August and the toys 
had come at New Year’s, which is the French day 
for making gifts, they never had been played 
with. Of course not! How could anyone take 
such shining things into the street and carouse 
with them? Marcel thought differently. He 
was sure it would not tarnish the horn to be 
tooted up and down the block. But he was the 
youngest and his opinion had no weight. There 
was a mystery about the toys. They had come 
by post from unknown children in Paris to un- 
known children in Brittany, with a red cross on 
the label of the package. After that anything 
might happen! 

Gilbert and Susanne hung the bright objects at 
different lengths below the mistletoe, filling the 
small window as with a mass of flowers. People 
stopped to look. Children gazed longingly. 

“It’s the prettiest window of all,” they said. 


A World Record 


ANNA MILO UPJOHN 


Illustrations by the Author 


The streets were to be trimmed with purple, 
white and green, and only growing things were 
to be used. Gilbert went to the river with Jean 
and Jacques to cut reeds. Stripped of their green 
husks, they were white as milk and so soft that 
they could be doubled into rosettes and flower 
forms. Moreover they would not wilt or be 
spoiled by rain. When great sheafs of reeds lay 
in every courtyard, the boys took their sickles 
on to the moor to cut tufts of purple heather. 
Next they raided the orchards for mistletoe. 

“The more you take the better,” said the 
farmers, delighted to be rid of the green growth 
that choked their apple trees. In the evening 
people gathered on their doorsteps to peel reeds 
and tie mistletoe and heather into garlands to 
hang across the streets. They had never had a 
big pageant and they were proud that their little 
town had been chosen for the Celtic festival to 
which people would come from other lands. 

The house in which Gilbert lived with 
Susanne, Marcel and their grandmother was the 
smallest in the town. It had one door, one 
window, a chimney and a thatched roof. Inside, 
there was a big fireplace, two beds built into the 
wall with berths like those in a steamship cabin 
and the carved chest in which the toys were 
kept: There also lay Gilbert’s holiday suit. It 
had been worn by his father when he too was 
ten years old, and so little had the fashions of 
Brittany changed that it was still in style. It was 
of white homespun trimmed with broad bands 
of black velvet. The vest had seventy-five silver 
buttons, each with a sun pattern, and the 
streamers of the black beaver hat hung half way 
down Gilbert’s back. He seldom wore the suit, 
but he was very proud of it and dreaded the day 
when he no longer could thrust his arms and legs 
into it and it would have to be handed down to 
Marcel. 

One day when Gilbert came home from gather- 
ing mistletoe he found the mayor talking with 
his grandmother. 

“Yes, we want Gilbert in the procession,” he 
was saying. “He has the best costume among 
the boys and he has a good Celtic look. He shall 
carry a banner.” 
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(bert grew red to his ears and tried to thank 
the mayor. Of course he wanted to walk in the 
procession, but he also feared the boys might 
laugh at him. Susanne sat straight with pride, 
paring potatoes for supper. “Gilbert will look 
grand in the pageant,” she said; “he should carry 
a white and black banner, the ermine of 
Brittany.” 

“Or a pale gold one,” added Gilbert, who loved 
color. 

“The mayor was right. Gilbert’s suit is the 
finest in Le Faouét,” 
said grandma. Her 
eyes shone happily. 
“IT wove the stuff my- 
self on winter even- 
ings and your grand- 
father ripped some 
buttons from his own 
vest that your father 
might have enough.” 

“Some day I shall 
wear the clothes in a 
parade,” said Marcel 
enviously. 

“Am I a Celt, 
grandma?” asked Gil- 
bert, thinking of the 
mayor’s words. 

“To be sure you are, 
as your father was 
and all your grand- 
fathers before him.” 

“But I’m a French- 
man and a Breton. 
How is that? I don’t like being so many things.” 

“Well, there are Scotch Celts and Irish and 
Welsh and Breton Celts and it interferes with 
none of them. Now they are coming together as 
one family.” 

It was true. Gilbert had heard that a Scot was 
to skirl a bagpipe and an Irish lady was to play a 
harp. A Welshman was to bring from Wales one- 
half of a broken sword to be joined to the other 
half that was kept in Brittany. That was to show 
that, though separated by the seas, the Welsh 
were one people with the Bretons. But Gilbert 
thought of such facts as a part of the pageant 
only, and in no way connected with himself. 

Early the next day the bells began to ring. 
The streets were aflutter with flags and wreaths. 
People were arriving from all parts of Brittany 
each in the dress of his home town. You could 
tell them by their caps. There was a smell of 
baking in the air, and shop windows were full of 
cakes, round and brown, thick and sweet, the 
way Breton folk like them. 
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“It’s the prettiest window of all!” 


Gilbert, brushed and buttoned, went to the 
town hall to claim his banner. There he saw a 
knot of people crowding around a man who had 
just arrived in an automobile. He was carrying 
an enormous sword. It was at least six feet long 
and was encased in a wooden secabbard. 

Jean and Jacques, clattering like colts, came 
loping across the square in wooden shoes. 

“What is it?” they called. 

“It’s a great sword,” cried Gilbert with shin- 
ing eyes. Ducking under elbows the three boys 

wedged their way to 


the center of the 
oft crowd. 
“Ts it the broken 


sword?” asked Gilbert 
breathlessly. 

“Oh no, this is King 
Arthur’s sword.” 

“What! The very 
one?” gasped the 
boys. “The one that 
was found stuck in a 
tree and only Arthur 
could pull it out?” 

“Well, no, not the 
very one. This is only 
a copy. But see how 
beautiful it is,” and 
the visitor drew the 
blade a few inches 
from its sheath, show- 
ing a width = of 
blue steel chased with 
wheat and acorns. 

“TI don’t care about it if it’s a fake,” said Gil- 
bert sulkily. “I want it to be real.” 

“But, boy, which is more real and more im- 
portant, a piece of old metal or the thing for 
which the sword stands?” 

“What does it stand for?” 

“Wait and see,” said the sword bearer, for 
at that moment a group of men, some in white, 
others in green and blue, were coming down the 
steps of the town hall. They were dressed like 
druids and bards in long robes and with high 
caps on which were worked golden suns. The 
druids were the pagan priests of the ancient 
Celts before Arthur’s time and the bards sang 
the deeds of heroes and led the people in battle. 
The boys grinned with delight to discover their 
own mayor, their schoolmaster, the baker and 
the hotelkeeper among this crowd in strange 
toggery. Gilbert ran for his banner and the boys 
whipped into line, wondering what would hap- 
pen next. 

The high druid (who was also the mayor) 


shouldered the great sword. With his white 
beard, his headdress covered with suns, and the 
giant sword, he looked strangely wise and fierce. 
After the druids came the bards, among them 
one who carried a slender half-sword on a cush- 
ion. It had once been double-bladed but had 
been cut lengthwise in the middle, hilt and all. 
The other half belonged to Wales. 

* Gilbert’s place was directly behind the bards 
and after him came Jean and Jacques and the 
long line of country people and visitors in their 
bright strange costumes. But first and fore- 
most, leading even the high druid himself, strode 
a Scotch Highlander, prouder than Lucifer, 
swinging his kilt and skirling his bagpipe. 

He led the procession around the square with 
its quaint, timbered market hall, then out of 
town, downward through green lanes to the val- 
ley and up again on the other side; up through 
the beechwood that gave Faouét its name. It 
was a rough, slippery way. People lost step and 
dropped out. Gilbert’s face was streaked with 
sweat in his effort to hold the banner upright. 
The beaver was hot on his forehead and the 
silver-trimmed vest weighed him down. He en- 
vied Jean and Jacques in their sweaters and caps 
and wished that the high-stepping piper would 
stop for breath. But the skirling of the pipes 
never faltered. Never mind! This was a real 
procession and he was part of it. Above him 
waved the banner of Brittany; behind him 
marched Jean and Jacques and Celts from many 
lands, and before him went King Arthur’s sword 
and the brave piper. 

They came out on the bare moor, brown with 
dried bracken and patched with heather and 
gorse. A mass of dark rock rose on the brink of 
the moor where it plunged to the deep, blue 
valley. It was an old chieftain’s tomb, “a dol- 
men,” as they say in Brittany, and it looked like 
an altar raised under the gray sky. 

On the dolmen the druids and the bards took 
their stand. With the blare of a bullock’s horn 
one of them called the Celtic clans together from 
the four points of the compass. But Gilbert’s 
attention was fixed on King Arthur’s sword, 
which the high druid had lowered and which was 
being held in a horizontal position by two bards. 


Now the druid grasped the hilt and with a wide 
movement half drew the blade from its scabbard. 
“Is there war or peace among the clans?” he 
cried in a loud voice. And from the crowd on 
the moor came back the shout, “There is peace!” 
At that, to Gilbert’s disappointment, the sword 
was thrust back into its sheath. Why didn’t the 
druid swing it up into the air above his head? 
How splendid to see it flash against the sky! 
How many heads could it cut off at one whack? 

But the druid was calling again. “Is there 
war or peace among the clans?” “There is 
peace,” came the answer and the great blade 
slid back with a clang. Gilbert snorted with 
disdain. 

“He can’t swing it,” he said to Jacques. “The 
sword’s too big for him.” 

“Who could handle it nowadays?” said Jacques. 
“In Arthur’s time it was different. He needed 
a sword like that to fight giants and dragons.” 

He stopped short, for again the cry rang out 
“Ts there war or peace?” As before the steel 
flashed part way from its case and Gilbert held 
his breath at this last chance of a sight of the 
mighty blade. “Oh draw it out! Draw it out!” 
he groaned. But the answer that echoed from 
the moor was “Peace!” 

The druid was speaking now, pointing to the 
sword. He said that the ceremony in which 
they all had taken part had been preserved for 
fifteen hundred years. That when there had 
been war between the Celtic clansmen the sword 
had been brandished and suffering and loss had 
swept the land. But that now for nearly six 
hundred years the sword had lain in its scab- 
bard. Was there anyone present who wished to 
see it drawn? Gilbert started guiltily. He had 
not realized the meaning of the sheathed sword. 

“Six hundred years!” exclaimed a man in the 
crowd. “That’s a world record to be proud of!” 

The boys heard and held their heads high. 
All around them a rich chorus rose from the 
moor, one of the strong sad chants of Brittany. 
Gilbert tried to sing but his throat tightened. 
Instead he squared his shoulders and pulled 
down his vest. He was a Breton and a Celt, and 
for six hundred years there had not been a 
family fight. 


GYPSIES 


HENEVER I see scarfs so bright and gay, 
It makes me think of one cold day 

When autumn leaves were falling fast, 

And summer days were at their last, 

When I saw a band of people queer; 

Each wore a ring in his ear. 


Singing and happy around the fire, 
Happy and contented with their heart’s desire. 
But when the morning came they were not there, 
And whither they had gone 
I know not where. 

—ANNIE C., 3A, Decatur, Jil. 
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Butterflies for Veterans 


ROM Asheville, North Carolina, comes a 
story of what the Juniors of a small country 
school did for disabled ex-service men in the 
government's hospital at Oteen, in the moun- 
tains near the city. Days are long and monoto- 
nous in hospitals where tubercular patients may 
have to stay, resting all day long, for weeks or 
months or even years. A great deal is done by 
the Red Cross and other organizations to cheer 
these men along. for often the mental state of the 
sufferer will have a lot to do with his getting 
well. Members of the Junior Red Cross have for 
years had an honorable place among the helpers. 
This little North Carolina school got four 
cocoons of a very rare mountain butterfly and 
watched them until there was a beautiful butter- 
fly. The children mounted this and sent it along 
with the three other cocoons to the veterans at 
Oteen. For weeks there was a new interest in 
the ward that got the present. The men begged 
or borrowed all the books about butterflies they 
could get hold of. The sick soldiers watched the 
butterflies come out of the cocoons and fan their 
wings until they were dry enough to fly with. 
When the larvae came from the butterflies’ eggs 
the study kept on until the larvae had made 
their cocoons all over again. 
Last summer one of the ex-service men wrote 
to the school: 


I have just found out that you are responsible for the 
first step of a most interesting nature study at Oteen. I 
am writing to express my appreciation and to tell you that 
there is probably nothing at Oteen attracting so much 
attention as the descendants from the cocoons that you 
sent. Doctors, nurses, patients, employees and visitors all 
notice their various stages of development. 

Then the large beau- 
Next the eggs and then the little dark 


First, I saw the cocoons you sent. 
tiful butterflies. 
baby caterpillars. 

I knew that snakes shed their skins but I thought that 
caterpillars had only one suit of clothes in a lifetime. Lo 
and behold, these undress before our eyes! While we have 
to take off our old clothes before putting on the new, they 
put on the new before taking off the old and each new suit 
is a little more magnificent than the one before. In the few 
weeks of their existence they have had as many new suits 
as I have in several years. 

The caterpillars are now about one month old and have 
grown from tiny things to robust caterpillars about two 
inches long. 
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They have ravenous appetites for the leaves 


of wild cherry. I have had the pleasure of helping to get 
food for them. 
A veteran of the World War and a patient at Oteen, I 


give my best wishes to you, one and all. 


As a special treat for work well done in the Red 
Cross course in Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, the eighth grade of the Franklin Park, Tlli- 
nois, School was taken for a visit to the Edward 
Hines, Junior, Memorial Hospital at Maywood 
near Chicago. Edwina Atherton wrote this ac- 
count of the visit: 


The Edward Hines, Junior, Memorial Hospital is for 
disabled soldiers, who were hurt or whose sickness was 
caused by their service in the World War. It is like a city 
by itself. It has its own doctors, nurses, stores, water 
supply, movies, gardens and library. 

The first room we visited was the X-ray room. The 
X-ray pictures, or radiographs, were lighted and a doctor 
told us what was wrong with the persons whose X-rays 
they were. 

The next room we visited was the weaving room. Here 
They do this 
to steady their nerves or strengthen their legs or arms. 
We went on down the hall and stopped at the typing room 
where men were learning how to read, write and type. 
The leather room was a room of great interest. Men had 
made pocketbooks, wallets, card cases, ete., all by hand. 
This was a means of teaching them to use their hands. The 
woodwork room was of great interest. The men had made 
end tables, chests, shelves, etc. We visited the pottery 
room next. In the metal works, the men had made many 
things out of copper and silver. We were allowed to go 
through the chemical laboratory. I was interested in 
many things there. I saw them testing the blood of 
people. 


men were working at looms weaving rugs. 


a ward. There were 
many beds with the linen put on with all the corners very 
square, just as we had learned to do in our Home Hygiene 
course. Each bed had a chair and table beside it. The 
most interesting thing that we were allowed to see was the 
operating rooms. They were so bright and clean. 


They allowed us to go through 


We then went through a long passage where we could see 
the gardens. At the end of this was the entrance to the 
movies, library and lounge. The library had many hun- 
dreds of books. 

There are 
movies twice a week, card parties, games and church ser- 
vices for the different denominations. 
are usually those showing downtown. 


The movie place was a large auditorium. 


The movies given 
There are enter- 
Outside teams come in 
and play on the baseball diamond and those who are well 
enough come out and watch. Schools come in and play 
music for sick men. 


tainments nearly every evening. 
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Once on a time, there wandered to The Guard, advancing, barred the way, And all their pleadings were in vain, 
The gate of Kingdom Health, And cried, “Be. off with you! ‘ “Tl shall not let you in 

A sad, Bad-Habit family, We have no place in Kingdom Health Until you mend your ways,” he said. 
in search of Fame ana Wealth. For such a sorry crew.” “All right. sir, we'll begin!” 
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So Carrie Coffee and her friend, 
Poor nervous Trudy Tea, 
| Drank only milk, and soon their cheeks 
Were glowing rosily. 


Young Willie Won't-Wash found it sport 
To take a daiiy scrub. 

He played he was a whale and had 

The ocean in his tub. 


And Tommy Toothache never failed 
To brush his teeth at night 

And morning, too, and so his smile 
Became a pleasant sight. 
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Thin Tillie Tonsil and her twin, 
Frail Addie Adenoid, spent 

A short time in a hospital 

And gained fifteen per cent. 


Tired Lily-Up-Late went to bed 
At eight instead of ten, 

And took a nap each afternoon. 

She felt ambitious then. 






And Sammy Siump held up his head 
And straightened out his spine, 
My! We was proud because the girls 

All thought him strong and fine, 
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And Constance Candy ran away 
From bad ‘“Between-Meals-Sweet,” 

For too much candy is not good 

For boys and girls to eat. 





Small Wallace Whiner changed his way 
Of speaking, and the boys 

Who never liked him much before 
Now offered him their toys. 






Said Wilbur Wetfoot to the duck, 
“You need not laugh at me 
Because | keep my feet dry now; 

It’s best for boys, you see.” 
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Then back they marched to Kingdom Health, The gate was open wide, And this GOOD-HABIT family Ran joyously inside. 








Courtesy of “Hygeia” 
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A long time ago only In- 
dians lived in America 


THE FIRST 
THANKSGIVING 


In the spring the Indians brought corn for the 
Pilgrims to plant 


<li 


Then the Pilgrims came 
over from England 


During the 
winter many 
of them were 
sick, and some 
died 


The next November the Pilgrims invited the Indians 
to a feast of Thanksgiving 


Photographs of drawings and tableaus sent by Juniors of Beardsley School, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
to correspondents in Holland 


THE CALENDAR STORY 


IKE her mother, Maria had learned to pat 
tortillas into shape from a lump of dough. 
This is the form in which Mexicans like their 
bread. Maria takes her brazier to the shade of 
the cactus hedge and does the family baking on 
her knees. While I painted her I stood nearby 
under an arbor thatched with the same reeds as 
those the Mexicans use to make raincoats like 
those worn in Japan. It was hot. Maria fin- 
ished her tortillas before I had finished my draw- 
ing. As soon as she stopped slapping the dough 
she grew tired and sank in a sleepy heap. Then 
a small brother, Manuel, took her place to pose 
for the hands, so by the time their father came 
home at noon the picture was done and before 
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I had packed up my things the family was 
seated in the shade of the house eating beans, 
with Maria’s tortillas in a pile before them. 
The father of this family is caretaker in a 
strange quarry near Mexico City. The rock of 
the quarry is a deep bed of lava which ages ago 
flowed across the country from a voleano visible 
on the horizon. No one ean tell all that the 
lava may hide, but we do know that people were 
living on the plain when the voleano erupted 
and that they buried their dead in rock tombs. 
For when some workmen were cutting stone in 
the quarry they came upon an ancient cemetery 
beneath the lava, where the graves, hewn in the 
rock, were sealed by the mighty stream. A.M.U. 





Some of the Christmas toys made by Juniors of New York City in woodworking and domestic 


science classes 


News of Other Juniors 


had news 
out that 

members 
make gar- 
ments of material made 
from the cotton turned 
over to the Red Cross by 
the government, than 
word came that Los An- 
veles already had plans 
afoot to give the Juniors a 
share in this big job. The 
story of the project was 
told in the October 
number. 


ARDLY 
gone 
Junior 


might help 





VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Lyons 





New Jersey 


Menu cover made by 

Juniors of Elliott 

Street School, Newark, 
New Jersey 


HRISTMAS boxes packed by Pacific Area 

Juniors for Japan, Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, 
and the children in Culion Leper Colony in the 
Philippines go out by ship this month. The 
Alaska boxes are sent by parcel post so as to 
reach their destination before the winter makes 
it hard to get them distributed. Last year nearly 
8000 of the little boxes were sent, and many and 
interesting were the letters of thanks and the 
return gifts received. 


ALEM, Virginia, has a new scheme for 
rollment in Junior Red Cross. A big 


en- 
red 


cross is pasted on the blackboard of each school- 
room. As soon as a pupil earns the membership 
his name goes under the symbol. The room that 
gets 100 per cent membership first is given a 
quarter day holiday. Some of their activities 
last year were: bringing clothing in good repair 
to outfit several children who would otherwise 
have been unable to come to school; giving three 
bushels of raw materials at Thanksgiving to be 
used for lunches for children unable to pay for 
them; filling eight bushel baskets at Christmas 
time with staple food for needy families. These 
were distributed by the Salvation Army, so that 
their schoolmates need not be embarrassed. 


NOTHER lot of Juniors who let someone 
else distribute their donations so that the 
receivers of their gifts need not know who the 
givers might be were the members in Egg Har- 
bor City, New Jersey. Every room and class in 
the public schools of that place is enrolled in 
the Junior Red Cross. When it came time to 
collect Thanksgiving donations, captains were 
chosen by the pupils in every room and the 
teachers helped these captains to advertise the 
campaign and collect the food. The pile of food 
grew and grew until it was simply astonishing 
for variety, quality and quantity. The local Red 
Cross nurse distributed the more perishable food, 
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while the rest was turned over to the man in 
charge of relief work in the town, to be given 
away at Christmas. 

The student officers of the Egg Harbor City 
J. R. C. have regular meetings, plan the activi- 
ties to be undertaken and keep records of what 
they are doing. 


X-SERVICE men in the government hos- 

pital at Rutland Heights, Massachusetts, 
were delighted with the Columbus Day favors 
sent them by Juniors of Pittsfield and Adams. 
There were canoe- 
shaped nut cups 
with bright — sails, 
windowpane pieces, 
joke books with 
longer stories put 
in here and _ there 
and bright paper 
napkins and _ tray 
favors. 


INCOLN GRIN- 

DLE, president 

of the J. R. C. in 

George Washington 

School, Winchester, 

Massachu- 
setts, writes: 


Our Junior Red Cross 
has been giving its attention to the Winchester hospital. 
We started in at Thanksgiving time by making place cards 
for the patients’ trays. We make similar things for all 
holidays. The patients appreciate these better than those 
bought because the children make them themselves. 

At Christmas time we made some special cards saying 
“Merry Christmas to Mother from Baby.” These were 
supposed to be from a new baby to its mother. We 
thought the mother would be surprised to find how smart 
her baby was already. At Christmas time some children 
went up to the hospital to sing carols. They sang “Away 
in a Manger” to a new baby. It was the first Christmas 
carol it had ever heard. Fourteen scrapbooks were made 
also. The hospital likes scrapbooks because they have 
some foreign patients who cannot read English and_ so 
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Gifts included in Christmas boxes sent from the Pacific 
Area to the Islands of the Pacific 


they iike to look at the pictures. Another reason for send- 
ing them is because if the patient has had some contagious 
disease the books can be destroyed afterwards. 

We enjoy this work and hope to continue it next year. 


KENDALL SCHOOL, 


Juniors write: 


Kendall, Michigan, 


The pupils of the Kendall School joined the American 
Junior Red Cross this last year. 

At Christmas time we made cards and sent them to the 
Santa Clara Indian School, Espanola, New Mexico. They 
vlso sent us some cards. The Kendall members sent the 
Indian school some samples of pure foods from Michigan 
to show how they are wrapped and packed. The Indians 
rent the Kendall Juniors a photograph of their school 
in New Mexico, At 
Thanksgiving time we 
filed a box of good 
things for the veterans 
in Camp Custer, Mich- 
igan. Before the box 
went to the hospital, we 
had a parade showing 
the work we were doing 
through the Red Cross. 
The Juniors of Kendall 
enjoy the American 
Junior Red Cross mag- 
azine very much. After 
we joined we learned to 
save money and to be 
more helpful to every- 
one. 






HEN Colonel 

Paul Draudt 
was head of the 
the League of Red 
Cross Societies in 
Paris, he made a visit to America. In New York 
he was much interested in the work and the 
children of Public School No. 47, a school for the 
deaf. Colonel Draudt wrote the children of that 
school a nice letter and one of them sent him a 
Christmas letter with greetings from the school. 
The letter said: 
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We think of you often, especially when we look at the 
kangaroo in our exhibition room, your gift to us. We have 
enjoyed Mother Kangaroo and her baby. We extend 
across the sex our Christmas Greetings and wish vou a 
happy and prosperous New Year. , 


The Juniors of Alhambra, California, wearing the costumes thev made for their J. R. C. pageant from illustrations in 


the NEWS and CALENDAR 
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WJHEN they make a portfolio, the Juniors of 
Brentwood School, Jacksonville, Florida, 
give one page to each room. In this way no one 
has too much to do, and each class takes great 
pride in making its page beautiful and inter- 
esting. 


CAPSULE con- 
taining the 
name, address and 
group teacher of 
one of the needy 
children in the 
school was given to 
each member of the 
Junior Red Cross 
Council in a school 
in a southern city. 
Then the Council 
members each 
promised to help 
the child whose 
name he received, 
but promised not to 
tell anyone who it 
was. Eventhe 
children who were to be helped did not know. 
Those named were remembered at holidays with 
gifts. One little girl who had been cared for said 
to the Supervisor of the Council, “Oh, Mrs. 
Smith, who is it that likes me? This morning 
there were two lovely handkerchiefs on my desk, 
and I know they were for me because they had 
my name on them. Somebody sent me a box of 
candy at Easter, too.” One of the Council mem- 
bers said, “Mrs. Smith, I’m having the hardest 
time getting my capsule to like me!” The 
Council members took their protégées to a show, 
too. These Juniors also collected a large box of 
quilt scraps for an old lady. 


"THE Junior High School in Elizabethton, 
Tennessee, belongs one hundred per cent to 





Part of the J. R. C. parade held by Nordboff Union 

Grammar School, Ojai, California, November tenth. The 

Juniors chosen for good citizenship to ride on the peace 

float on Armistice day marched through the village to 
invite grown-ups to join the Red Cross 
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Junior Red Cross Council of George Bancroft School, Scranton, Pennsylvania, with Thanksgiving baskets they collected 


the Junior Red Cross. The school has a faculty 
of twenty-five members and 812 pupils enrolled. 

Last year on October 6 each home room elect- 
ed one of its members as a representative of the 
executive council, which immediately elected the 
general officers, 
president, vice 
president, secretary 
and treasurer. Ob- 
jectives for the year 
were discussed and 
it was decided that 
efforts should be di- 
rected toward sup- 
plying food, books 
and clothing to 
needy children in 
the school; that 
more sympathy and 
as far as possible 
more service be 
given to pupils who 


were out on ac- 
count of illness. 
In October the 


Juniors had charge 
of the assembly hour and presented papers on 
“Clara Barton, Founder of American Red Cross,” 
“How Schools Become Members of the Junior 
Red Cross,” “Work of Junior Red Cross in For- 
eign Fields,” and “Work of Junior Red Cross in 
Our Own Land.” 

At the Thanksgiving assembly program every 
home room was represented with a basket filled 
with canned goods and vegetables. These baskets 
were distributed to twelve needy families. 

Seventeen rooms presented white gifts at the 
annual Christmas program. These gifts were 
distributed by the Juniors to fourteen needy 
families. Ten girls and one boy headed by the 
president and vice president volunteered to be 
Santa Claus to eleven of the less fortunate chil- 
dren. 
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We're All Members 


HE Polish Junior Red Cross magazine 

says of the allotment made from the Na- 

tional Children’s Fund for a Junior recrea- 
tion center in the Warsaw region: 

“We wish also to share with you a joyful news 
that the Circles at Stanislawow shall have their 
‘Junior House.’ The 
American Juniors 
were greatly inter- 
ested in the enthusi- 
astic and zealous work 
of the Circles at Stan- 
islawow and wished to 
help them financially 
in arranging a ‘Junior 
House’ in Stanisla- 
wow. We must add 
that the Juniors of 
the American Red 
Cross possess a special 
fund, called the Na- 
tional Children’s 
Fund, raised by all the 
Circles in America 
and used by them to 
help the Juniors of 
other countries in car- 
rying out their plans. 
This year, Junior Red 
Cross Circles in 
America had, besides 
founding the ‘Junior House’ in Stanislawow and 
buying a quartz lamp for Sienkewicz School in 
Czestochova, appointed a certain sum of money 
to buy little medicine chests for the Circles in 
some villages. Such a kindness of the American 
Juniors shown to our Circles in Poland gives evi- 
dence of their friendly feelings towards our 
children.” 


Stanislawow is about forty-five kilometers east 
of Warsaw. 


THER such rooms have been started by 
Polish Juniors. An article from the Polish 
magazine describes one of them: 

“The room which was given us at school to be 
transformed into our ‘Junior House’ was not 
an attractive one. It was a small room on the 
ground floor facing the yard. The committee 
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Juniors of a school in Estonia took a truck and 
loaded it with firewood for the unemployed in the 
town of Tallinn in their country 


appointed by our Circle asked the school authori- 
ties to give us a better room but received a re- 
fusal on the grounds that the Juniors showed 
so little interest in work of that kind. 

“So we set to work to make our room more 
cheerful. We whitewashed the walls thus 
making the room 
brighter. We put a 
straw mat near the 
door, and out of a 
large box we made a 
splendid washstand 
with a shelf below for 
soap, brushes,  ete., 
which we _ covered 
with pretty curtains. 
We put up another 
shelf over the basin 
and arranged pegs for 
towels. We carved va- 
rious things out of 
wood, such as frames 
for pictures, shelves 
and other trifles which 
decorated our room 
very nicely. We 
painted all the furni- 
ture a pretty, light 
color. 

“The girls also had 
much to do. They 
hemmed towels, made beautiful curtains for the 
windows out of tissue paper and planted pretty 
flowers in pots for the shelves near the 
windows. 

“Having entirely changed the aspect of our 
‘Junior House’ we organized our work there. As 
Christmas time was approaching, we all made 
toys to decorate the Christmas tree and prepared 
many articles for poor children. We asked one of 
our teachers to come in twice a week to teach the 
girls how to make some clothes for the little ones. 
Some of us took turns reading aloud to those who 
were working. The members of the Interschool 
Correspondence Section were busy writing letters 
to our friends abroad and in other parts of 
Poland. 

“Thus our ‘Junior House’ became very attrac- 
tive and many other pupils joined us in our work. 
Our principal, seeing the results of our efforts, 





gave us a large, light room on the next floor. 
With great joy we arranged it to suit us and 
now we have a splendid, comfortable ‘Junior 
House’ where everything is so pretty that no 
one ever wants to leave it. Our Junior maga- 
zine occupies the first place in our library which, 
thanks to our book-binders, is really imposing. 

“Now we are planning to introduce other kinds 
of work; to help one another in studies, to or- 
ganize a course in First Aid, to start new cor- 
respondence and so on.” 


JUNIOR at the Arriaran, Chile, Manual 
Training School outlines as follows the 
work and future plans of the group: 

“We are all enthusiastic over the handwork 
which we prepare and exchange with Spanish 
Juniors. Some of us took a nursing course at 
the San Juan de Dios Hospital so that we would 
know how to care for the sick. We have a first 
aid box at school and we give inoculations pre- 
scribed by the doctor. We are planning to help 
the sick children who come to the Child Welfare 
Center near the school. We are also planning to 
organize a work-room where garments will be 
made for needy children.” 


"THE Juniors of the Boys’ School at Pecky in 

Czechoslovakia, have secured the help of the 
public in their work. They invited the members 
of the school council to their meetings with the 
result that the council had the classroom floors 
oiled. A local barber 
agreed to give his 
services free to the 
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This year, as in former years, they arranged an 
exhibition of dahlias and cactuses in which local 
professional gardeners and private growers ex- 
hibited and in which the boys exhibited the 
dahlias grown in the school garden. At the ex- 
hibition the Juniors had their own stall in which 
they had photographs of their activities and let- 
ters and portfolios from Japan and America. The 
exhibition was well attended not only by people 
from Pecky but from thirty-six other towns. 


"THE Junior Red Cross group at Krasno-Selo, 

Bulgaria, made cards bearing the following 
inscription and put them in the books of the 
school library: 


“One day a library book said to the child that 
was holding it: 

‘Do not touch me with unclean hands for I 
shall be ashamed of myself when I go to another 
child’s hands. 

‘Do not deface me with pencil or ink for I 
shall become ugly. 

‘Do not set your elbows upon me. I do not 
like it. 

‘Do not put stones or other articles between 
my pages when you stop reading me. If you 
want to mark the place do not turn down the 
page. Use this card as a marker; shut me and 
put me in the proper place. 

‘Do not forget that after you finish reading 
me, I shall go to other children. I shall be 
ashamed to appear 
old, dirty and worn 
out. 


poor boys of the 
school. The local Im- 
provement Associa- 
tion and the Parents’ 
Association bought 
plates, cups and 
spoons for use of the 
children who live far 
away from school and 
do not go home for 
lunch. 

These Juniors 
bought school requi- 
sites for fourteen poor 
pupils, provided 
layette for a new-born 
baby whose parents 
were unemployed, 
gave a monthly schol- 
arship to a poor stu- 
dent and helped to 
mend the coats of 
their fellow-pupils. 
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‘Help me to remain 
new and clean and I 
shall help you to be 
happy. 

‘Of the twenty-four 
hours in a day give at 
least one to the book 
and you shall have 
enough joy for the 
day.’ ” 


‘ee Junior group 

the Asdrubal 
Mine at Puertollano, 
Spain, has been plant- 
ing a grove of mul- 
berry trees. The mem- 
bers also purchased 
the necessary books 
for one of their school- 
mates who is an or- 
phan, and was unable 
to buy his own. 
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r their regular class work Juniors can help the Senior Chapter at Roll Call. As a part of their 
oral English they have given talks before assemblies, home rooms and community clubs and 
have taken part in radio programs; as class work they have written letters to parents and friends 
explaining and inviting membership; they have got out mimeographed and printed bulletins and 
special issues of school papers, and have given assembly programs and written news stories for 
local papers. They have made Red Cross flags for display and have set up exhibits in windows 
and in school libraries and corridors. Some wear badges that read: “| am a Junior member, 
won't you join the senior Red Cross?” 





